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gerate the effect of slavery, and that there was as 
a matter of fact a steady decline In the proportion- 
ate number of slaves under the Empire. To this 
decline both economic causes and Stoic theories con- 
tributed. Too much influence has been attributed 
to Christianity; it was Roman lawyers who broke 
the ground. It must not be forgotten that the racial 
differences between slaves and their masters were 
not so much marked as in modern slavery. Most of 
the slaves belonged to races which had shown them- 
selves capable of assimilating civihzation. Still, the 
free laboring class both in town and country must 
have been much affected by the presence of slave 
labor. 

The local aristocracy consisted mainly of the class 
from which the senate was drawn. This class monop- 
olized the offices, and it was very difficult for a novus 
homo to get into it, unless he possessed great wealth. 
Membership in the senate carried with it various so- 
cial advantages, but in later times the burden imposed 
by the central, government became so heavy that men 
tried to escape from it. Fresh privileges were given 
to counterbalance these burdens, and by the time of 
Diocletian and Constantine the law had become a re- 
specter of persons ; various penalties, such as servi- 
tude in the mines, could not be inflicted on senators, 
and no senator could be put to death without an 
appeal to the Emperor. 

The wealthy freedmen formed a prominent class. 
The idea, prevalent at Rome, that direct participa- 
tion in trade was not worthy of a gentleman, spread 
both to West and East; therefore capital tended to 
accumulate in the hands of freedmen. It was felt 
that private wealth should be tapped for the benefit 
of the whole people. So colleges of freedmen, called 
Augustales, were formed in almost every community ; 
freedmen were disqualified from ordinary office, but 
these colleges gave them a status, games, etc., of 
their own, and brought about a great outflow of 
money for spectacles, etc. 

The most characteristic institution of the Imperial 
period is the Collegia, in which all manner of men 
were banded in groups, for purposes mainly social. 
They were more like a mediaeval guild than any- 
thing else, but there were many differences. Our 
knowledge of them is almost entirely dependent on 
inscriptions; there is little about them in the litera- 
ture, though they formed the very warp and woof 
of local society. Romans always organized them- 
selves with extraordinary readiness, and to this apti- 
tude for voluntary organization the spread of these 
Collegia all over the West was due. Men of simi- 
lar pursuits banded themselves together into a regu- 
lar corporation — not a loose club. Sometimes the 
bond of union was some occupation ; sometimes the 
object was the worship of some particular divinity; 
in the case of the poorest classes the Collegium was 
usually a burial club. The Collegia do not seem 



to have aimed at regulating work or raising wages. 
Their objects were mainly social — to brighten life 
by comradeship. Family relationships counted for 
less in ancient life than in modern, partly owing to 
the outdoor life of Southern countries. How 
did these institutions affect the economic condition 
of the poor? They were not strictly charitable, 
but they certainly alleviated the lot of the poor. 
As far as we can see, the classes were in a state 
of contentment; life was joyous, and its festive 
aspects shared by all the population. It was not 
degrading to receive money; in the distributions so 
frequently made senators received double. 
Barnaro Collfge. G. M. Hirst. 



From the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, for February, 1910, we reprint the follow- 
ing two articles : 

THE BOSCOREALE FRESCOES 

In view of the importance of the Boscoreale fres- 
coes acquired by the Museum in 1903, which con- 
stitute the only collection of Roman fresco-paintings 
in the world, except that in the Museum at Naples, 
it has seemed advisable to exhibit them to better 
advantage than has been done hitherto. For this 
reason a small room has been built out from the 
west side of Gallery 10, just large enough to con- 
tain the frescoes of the cubiculum (bedroom) which 
formerly occupied the center of that gallery. In the 
construction of this room great care has been taken 
to copy as far as possible the original chamber, of 
which photographs had been taken before the re- 
moval of the frescoes ; thus, the mosaic floor, the 
arched ceiling, and the moulding running along the 
top of the walls have been closely studied from 
these photographs. The new arrangement has also 
made it possible for the window to be used as such, 
with the light coming through it. But perhaps the 
greatest improvement in the appearance of the fres- 
coes is due to the introduction of top light through 
opaque glass panes in the ceiling. A uniform light 
is thus diffused throughovit the room which admir- 
ably brings out the brilliant coloring of the fres- 
coes. 

The building of this cubiculum as a separate 
chamber affords an excellent opportunity for mak- 
ing a "Pompeian" room, by placing in it various 
objects of that period. We are fortunate enough 
to be able to make a good beginning in this direc- 
tion by having at our disposal one of the most im- 
portant objects ever found at Boscoreale. This is 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's famous bronze Eros, 
formerly at the South Kensington Museum and now 
transferred as a loan to this Museum. As is seen 
from the illustrations, Eros is represented flying for- 
ward, holding the socket of a torch in his left hand. 
The figure is beautifully poised and every part of it 
perfectly balanced. The preservation, too, is excel- 
lent; there are no parts missing, and though a crust 
covers a portion of the body, enough of the surface 
remains unaffected, especially in the charming face, 
to show the beauty of the modeling. The probable 
date of the statue is the second or first century B. C. 
The subject was a popular one, as is seen from sev- 
eral statuettes representing flying Erotes in similar 
attitudes, e. g., in G. R. 32 in our collection of 
bronzes. Another feature of the room is a marble 
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table with bronze rim, also from Boscoreale, pur- 
chased in 1905, but not hitherto exhibited. It was 
found in pieces and was put together with some 
restorations, especially in the leg. The bronze rim 
is decorated with a beautiful design inlaid with silver 
and niello. 

The removal of the cubiculum from the center of 
Gallery 10 has cleared the whole floor space of that 
room. It is proposed to use this for Greek sculp- 
ture in addition to Gallery 11, which is already well 
filled. This new arrangement will also enable visi- 
tors to see the frescoes on the walls from a greater 
distance than was possible formerly when the cubi- 
culum stood there, as this largely obstructed the 
view. The general effect of the room has also been 
brightened by painting the walls a lighter tone, 
which brings out the varied colors of the paint- 
ings. G. M. A. R. 



DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

THE ACCESSIONS OF IQCQ 
I 

In Gallery II of the first floor, rearranged as de- 
scribed in another article, have been temporarily 
placed the acquisitions of the Classical Department 
made during the year 1909. . . . The consign- 
ment consists of ten marbles, nineteen bronzes (in- 
cluding as one item a collection of fifteen small 
pieces), thirty-one vases, nine figurines, and other 
objects in terra-cotta, and one fragment of stucco 
with relief. All the objects are of the high artistic 
standard which we are endeavoring to maintain in 
acquisitions made in this department. Among the 
marbles there are four pieces of first-rate impor- 
tance. These are, besides the Old Market Woman', 
a splendid Greek Lion, similar in type to the lions 
from the Nereid monument in the British Museum ; 
a fragmentary statue of a Seated Philosopher, in- 
scribed with the name of the sculptor Zeuxis, re- 
markable for the fine treatment of the drapery ; 
and a Crouching Venus, another replica of the well- 
known type of which the most famous copy is the 
statue from Vienne in the Louvre. A cast of the 
latter has been placed side by side with our exam- 
ple; a comparison of the two will show the superior 

workmanship of our example The 

other marbles are : a charming small torso of Venus, 
a Roman portrait bust of the early Imperial period, 
a Roman sepulchral relief with portrait heads of 
husband and wife ; a fragment of a centaur in rosso 
antico; and a small male head of the Roman period. 
Besides the above, there is another Greek marble 
lion of smaller dimensions, which has not yet been 
shipped from abroad. 

The bronzes form valuable additions to our al- 
ready important collection. They include : three 
Etruscan mirrors engraved with scenes represent- 
ing Odysseus attacking Circe, Bellerophon killing 
the Chimaera, and Peleus and Thetis ; two small 
statuettes, one of Herakles struggling with a lion, 
the other a Satyr of the same type as the well- 
known one in the Museum of Naples ; a cista-handle 
in the form of two youths carrying the dead body 
of a third ; several vase handles of divers shapes ; 
and various utensils and objects of a decorative 
character. Of soecial interest is also a farmyard 
group consisting of a country cart, a plow, two 
yokes, oxen, goats, pigs, and sheep. 

Among the vases special mention must be made 
of a kylix (drinking-cup) inscribed with the name 
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of the maker Hieron ( 'lipav hrol7i<rtv ). As we 
have but few signed Greek vases, an example bear- 
ing the name of one of the foremost vase painters 
of Athens is an acquisition of importance. This as 
well as a kylix in the style of the painter Epiktetos 
and a krater (mixing-bowl) in that of Araasis II, 
arrived in fragments and are being put together in 
our repairing shop. Each of the other vases, espe- 
cially an exquisite pyxis (toilet-box) with an interior 
scene, has a special interest. An interesting acces- 
sion is a group of nineteen vases consisting of a 
large hydria (^water-jar) and a number of plates, 
cups, and jugs of the period 300-250 B. C These 
were found together in one grave and probably 
formed a dinner service. 

Of the terra-cottas, a flying Eros with admirably 
preserved colors, a head of a faun, and a small 
plaque with two women delicately incised are the 
most interesting. G. M. A. R. 



THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES AT RANDOLPH- 
MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 

An event, very encouraging to those that still be- 
lieve in the Classics, occurred at Lynchburg, Va., 
on March 19th. The young women of the Greek 
Department of Randolph-^iaco1l Woman's College 
presented the Antigone of Sophocles in the original 
Greek. Last year, at about the same date, they pre- 
sented the Alcestis of Euripides in the Greek very 
successfully. Many who took part in that perform- 
ance appeared also in the presentation of the Anti- 
gone. 

The front of the palace (with its three entrances) 
was decorated by the students of the Art Depart- 
ment, and presented so realistic an appearance that 
the four painted Doric columns appeared to be act- 
ual columns standing out in space. 

A stage, elevated some two or two and a half 
feet, was used for the actors. The chorus, for want 
of space, did not attempt any evolutions, but each 
half-chorus advanced and retired backwards dur- 
ing the singing of a strophe or antistrophe. 

The well-known music of Mendelssohn was used 
in the lyric parts. 

The entire performance was excellent. The 
actors seemed to feel the force of every word they 
recited. 

There was one difficulty which they wisely did not 
try to overcome. Masks, of course, were out of the 
question ; and any attempt to array the chorus ;as 
old men would have led to ludicrous results; so 
they appeared simply as women. The costumes, not 
made as they were in ancient Athens, still presented 
exactly the appearance of the Attic female dress. 

The spectators — a large assemblage — were pro- 
vided with a concise paraphrase to enable them to 
follow the play. Very few, of course, followed the 
Greek, and only one or two of them by ear. 

The whole performance was very impressive, and 
the young women deserve great credit for the suc- 
cessful execution of so ambitious an undertaking. 
Milton W. Humphreys. 



